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THE CHATEAU D'ANET AND 
POITIERS, 




O more interesting names to 
lovers of art occur in the 
history of France of 
the Sixteenth Century 
than those of Diana, 
Duchess of Valenti- 
nois, better known as 
Diane de Poitiers, and 
the Chateau d'Anet, 
names which will al- 
ways be linked insep- 
arably. We have little 
to say concerning the personal relations of Diana 
with Henri II. and Francis L, and shall make but 
brief mention of her life-long hostility toward the 
Duchess d'Etampes, the favorite of Francis, grow- 
ing out of the truly feminine cause of being taunted 
as to her age by her rival. 

It is concerning her wonderful old chateau, inher- 
ited from her husband, Louis de Breze, Grand Sen- 
eschal of Normandy, who left her a widow at the 
age of thirty-one, and her liberal and intelligent en- 
couragement of the arts that we have to speak. 
Her patronage of the arts was truly catholic, ex- 
tending from the paintings of Raphael and the 
metal work of Benvenuto Cellini to the faience of 
Palissy. From no other person did the French 
Renaissance receive such practical aid. The best 
art of Italy, then in the zenith of its fame, was laid 
under contribution for the glorification of her country, 
and the master spirits of the Italian Renaissance re- 
ceived every inducement that her great influence could 
offer them to divide with France the honor of paying 
homage to their ge- 
nius. 

Del Rosso, the 
great Florentine, 
better known as the 
master, Roux, arriv- 
ed in France after 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
As with that famous 
man none of the fine 
arts were unknown 
to him. He was at 
once architect, paint- 
er, poet, and musi- 
cian, although it is 
for his skill as a 
draftsman and color- 
ist that he is famous 
in history. He con- 
tributed to the gal- 
leries of Fontaine- 
bleau pictures of 
Venus and Bacchus, 
Venus and Cupid, 
and the annunciation 
of the birth of the 
Messiah, in each of 
which, after the 
fashion of the day, 
were introduced por- 
traits of Diane de 
Poitiers or the 
Duchess d'Etampes. 
Rosso reigned in the 
galleries of Fon- 
tainebleau without 
a rival until Fran- 
cois Primatice, of 
Bologna, appeared 

on the scene. Among the pictures contributed by the 
latter are still to be seen several classical subjects, in 
which Diana and the Duchess d'Etampes are promi- 
nently introduced. His " Diana, Goddess of the For- 
ests," is particularly fine, being full of action and 



DIANE DE grace. Primatice, however, was not above small jeal- 
ousies, and abused his influence at court so much to 
the detriment of other artists, that at one time it seemed 
as if the liberality of the king and Diana was to be sac- 
rificed to the gratification of his personal spite, which 




WINDOW IN THE CHATEAU D*ANET. 

went even to the length of his changing the entire plans 
for the decoration of Fontainebleau as laid out by his 
predecessor. The great Benvenuto Cellini, the prince of 
metal workers, came to Fontainebleau, and was cordially 
received by Francis I., for whom he executed many 




ENTRANCE TO THE CHATEAU D ANET. 

admirable works. The envious Primatice, however, 
who had a zealous partisan in the Duchess d'Etampes, 
could not stand a rival in the court favor, and annoyed 
him so much that, despite the friendship of Diana and the 
king, the Florentine finally returned disgusted to Italy. 



The Huguenots, the Puritans of France, bitterly at- 
tacked the luxury and magnificence in art so warmly 
espoused by Diana. With their hatred of images and 
general austerity of habits, these were an abomination. 
It is certain that had the Reformation succeeded in 
France, the Renaissance would not have given to 
the world its priceless works. In the eyes of the 
Calvinist, artist was only another name for pagan 
and debauchee. On the clean white wails of his 
home it would have been deemed profanation to 
hang a picture or piece of sculpture. As the Hugue- 
nots did not hesitate to dash to pieces the statues 
of the saints and the Virgin Mary which they might 
find in a cathedral, it was natural enough that they 
should be scandalized at the practices of the paint- 
ers of the day, whose favorite subjects were amor- 
ous incidents from the leaves of pagan mythology, 
in which ladies of quality loved to pQse for the fig- 
ures of Diana, Venus, or Hebe. 

While Diane de Poitiers was the liberal patron of 
the arts of the Renaissance and loved to keep alive 
the old spirit of chivalry and romance, the Duchess 
d'Etampes was the especial patron of the serious 
literature of the day, allowing her name to be used 
in the dedication of homilies by Luther and Calvin. 
Diana would have liked to see France once more 
gleaming with the shining mail of the knights and 
gay with their waving plumes and gorgeous pano- 
plies ; the Duchess d'Etampes would have preferred 
to see the country under clerical rule. While the 
one delighted in the tourney and fete, the other gave 
her leisure hours to the lecture-room, listening to the 
discussions of learned theologians. 

The rivalry between these ambitious women practi- 
cally ceased with the death of Francis I. Diane de 
Poitiers then became all-powerful, and her first act was 

to send her rival into 
exile. 

With the accession 
to the throne of 
Henri II. the work 
of the French Re- 
naissance received a 
new impetus, and 
during his reign 
reached its highest 
point of perfection. 
It was the age of 
light, graceful archi- 
tecture, admirably 
sculptured marble, 
and the most skilled 
handicraft of the ar- 
morer, the cabinet- 
maker, the wood- 
carver, and the gold- 
smith. The names 
of most of the mas- ' 
ters who accomplish- 
ed all this are now 
unknown. Nearly all 
came from Italy, 
many in the suite of 
Catherine de Medi- 
ci, who was a genu- 
ine friend of art. 

By the end of 
1556 the Chateau 
d'Anet, charmingly 
situated between the 
two forests of Yves 
and Dreux, had been 
finished for the re- 
ception of Diane de 
Poitiers by the ac- 
complished architect, Philibert Delorme. For a cen- 
tury previous it was known as a feudal castle, de- 
fended by massive towers and a deep, broad moat. It 
was henceforth to be famous in the arts of peace, the 
home and the treasure-house of one of the most remark- 
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THE ART AMATEUR 



able women of the sixteenth century. No sooner had 
Diana taken possession of it than every room was 
made to reflect her artistic tastes. She herself supplied 
the designs, the charming tapestries representing in a 
series of allegorical pictures her devotion to Henri II. 
The sumptuous furniture of the Chateau d'Anet was a 
distinguishing feature. There were chairs of ebony and 
ivory, hangings of leather inlaid with precious metals, 
buffets and chests in carved wood, with gold mount- 
ings, representing scenes of the chase ; rare carpets 
from the East, Venetian mirrors, unique pottery, Lim- 
oges enamels and carved mantelpieces of noble pro- 
portions, around which were pictorially recorded the 
forest exploits of the mistress of the chateau. Diane 
de Poitiers knew little of sedentary life ; she awoke in 
the morning at the sound of the huntsman's horn, and, 
like her namesake of mythological lore, ran to the 
woods, lance in hand, to follow the stag to its death. 

The Chateau d'Anet, as it left the hands of Philibert 
Delorme had a portico in the 
best style of the Renaissance, 
surmounted by a handsome stag 
with branching antlers, and sev- ' 
eral greyhounds standing at its 
feet. Upon the other side of the 
portico stood a nude Diana, hold- 
ing a stag in her arms and caress- 
ing it. Beyond the portico was 
a courtyard surrounded by gal- 
leries' supported by light, grace- 
ful columns ; an elegant foun- 
tain, the work of Jean Goujon, 
with the attributes of Diana, rose 
from the centre of the court ; a 
second portico led to another 
court with no less beautiful ac- 
cessories ; and then one came to 
the chapel, an architectural gem. 
Diane de Poitiers never forgot 
death, and piously prepared for 
herself a magnificent tomb sur- 
mounted with the arms of the 
Duchess of Valentinois ; Benve- 
nuto Cellini had put some of his 
finest work on the iron stairway 
leading to the crypt ; and Jean 
Goujon had decorated the doors, 
fireplaces, and windows with 
more than usual care, in recogni- 
tion of his respect for so liberal 
a patron of the arts. 

On the death of Henri II., the 
government of France passed 
into the hands of Catherine de 
Medici, and Diane de Poitiers 
retired to her dear Anet, to nurse 
her grief. She died in 1565, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Her 
rival, the Duchess d'Etampes, 
the protectress of the Huguenots, 
after her banishment threw her 
lot with the friends of the Refor- 
mation, embraced Protestantism 
and became, it is said, a warm 
friend of Calvin. She died, how- 
ever, in such obscurity that the 
time of her death is not known. 

The Chateau d'Anet passed 
into the hands of the descendants 
of Henri IV. (Les VendSme), who 

added to its embellishment, perpetuating and increasing 
the decorations bearing the symbolism 61 Diana ; the 
bric-a-brac she had collected was kept together, and her 
beautiful tomb, the combined work of Jean Goujon and 
Philibert Delorme, was well cared for. Then came 
the French Revolution, and all these treasures might 
have been swept away had they not found in M. Lenoir, 
the projector of the Mus6e des Augustins, an appre- 
ciative preserver. He gathered all the debris of the 
Chateau d'Anet for the decoration of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and one may still see there some of the 
porticoes, caryatides, and the remains of the inimitable 
decorations by Delorme and Goujon. 

M. Capefigue, in his biography of Diane, published 
by Amyot, Paris, i860, wrote as follows : 

" I have visited lately the abandoned ruins of the 
Chateau d'Anet. I first stopped at Ivry, the retreat of 
Diane de Poitiers, near a water-mill, whose monoton- 
pus sound added to the general pervading air of soli- 



tude. At Anet, the elegant bridge which led to the 
pavilion in the centre, was much eaten away by the 
ravages of time, even as is the beautiful body of Diane 
herself now devoured by worms ; the pavilion upon 
which used to be sculptures of Diana, the dogs and the 
stag, was a ruin ; the favorite room of Henri II., has 
been transformed into a sort of laundry, full of pots and 
pans ; an old woman working her spinning-wheel sits 
before the remains of a beautiful Renaissance mantel- 
piece, the principal part of which has been destroyed. 
Such is the fate of things of the past ; our pride is ever 
urging us to the production of imperishable works, and 
in a few years our works and our memory are alike for- 
gotten." 

Better days were in store for the chateau, however. 
Sold by M. de Caraman to M. Ferdinand Moreau in 
i860, it found a new admirer, no less sensible to its 
charms than his illustrious predecessors. During the 
first years of his proprietorship, before attempting to 



some idea of the famous chateau and its treasures, rep- 
resent the main door with its surmounting stag and 
hounds ; the admirable statue of the goddess Diana, by 
Jean Goujon ; a fine decorative painting of the goddess 
by Faivre-Duffer ; a window, showing Diana convert- 
ing one of her despisers into a bear ; a striking tapestry 
depicting the transformation into frogs of the peasants 
who insulted Latona, the mother of Diana ; a small 
marble mortar used in making perfumes and cosmetics 
for its fair owner's toilet ; an ornamental bolt from the 
chateau and some details of the parasol of Diane de 
Poitiers, showing the use of the emblematic interlocked 
crescents. 

A NOTABLE ENGLISH FRESCO. 




DIANA. 



DECORATIVE PAINTING BY FAIVRE-DUFFER IN THE CHATEAU D ANET, 



restore the interior, M. Moreau with reverent care de- 
voted his attention to the restoration of the exterior, 
under the guidance of M. Bourgeois, a skilful architect. 

Among the rubbish discovered in the neighborhood 
of the chateau one of the two original fountains which 
used to be in the little garden was dug up, and put 
back in its place. It is of white marble, a beautiful 
specimen of the delicate and pure ornamentation of the 
sixteenth century. M. Moreau has collected for the 
chateau many pieces of tapestry, carving, furniture, and 
bric-a-brac of the best Renaissance examples, some 
owned once by Diane de Poitiers herself, and has had 
admirable copies made from the relics of the chateau 
and its illustrious mistress in the Louvre and the Musee 
des Beaux Arts. The entire restoration is excellent, 
being made so intelligently that it may be said that 
the Chateau d'Anet still lives. It is visited annually by 
hundreds of tourists, who are always politely received. 

Our illustrations, which will convey to the reader 



"INDUSTRIAL Arts OF War/' one of the two 
mural paintings by Sir Frederick Leighton, in the South 
Kensington Museum, London, has been much praised 
by the critics. It fills a lunette 
space, some 26 ft. long by 13 ft. 
high, in one of the principal 
courts. The Builder notes that, 
as compared in size with Ra- 
phael's "School of Athens," it 
is but a few feet smaller in area, 
while some of the figures in the 
foreground are over life size, and 
therefore larger than any of those 
in the Vatican lunette. 

Following precedent, Sir F. 
Leighton has arranged his figures 
upon varying levels. The inte- 
rior of an Italian " Armorer's 
Yard in the Fifteenth Century" 
is shown ; two or three broad, 
shallow steps stretching across 
the width of the picture lead up 
to the flight of stairs placed in 
front of the heavy Italian Gothic 
gateway, crested with corbels 
and machicolations, which forms 
the central mass of the composi- 
tion. On either side of it, but 
only a few feet above the level 
of the yard, project two parapet- 
ed platforms. Upon the left of 
these are men repairing or clean- 
ing circular and pear-shaped 
shields. On a more remote ter- 
race at the back, a woman is 
nursing her child ; a little girl 
scrambles up steps leading to the 
upper part of the gateway. On 
the right platform are customers 
to whom banners are being dis- 
played by attendants. Above 
and beyond, under a sky overcast 
with white clouds, rise, in pleas- 
ant irregularity, houses and 
buildings, among which it is 
easy to recognize a tower re- 1 
minding one of that of the 
Palazzo Vecchio and a reddened 
dome like Brunelleschi's on 
Santa Maria dei Fiore at Flor- 
ence. The lines of these stately 
architectural details are occa- 
sionally broken up by the forms 
of lance-headed cypresses and 
rounded clumps of orange foliage, overtopping the 
massive masonry about the precincts of the armorer's 
factory. Portions of verandas and -pillars of buildings 
flanking the courtyard are shown. On the left, inside a 
storeroom for stuffs, is seen a foreman giving instruc- 
tions to a journeyman. Seated in the yard, close at 
hand, is a graceful composition of some seven em- 
broideresses at work upon jerkins and mantles. In 
contrast to the quietness of the gentle craft, one can 
imagine the din and clanking which issue from the 
smith's shop at the opposite side of the lunette, where 
some men with uplifted sledge-hammers are at work. 
Dispersed about the steps of the yard, straddling and 
posturing with youthful lissomeness, are the armorer's 
customers. From the splendor of their costumes, em- 
broidered silk, and stamped velvet doublets or justicoats, 
white cloaks picked out with golden ornament, tight-fit- 
ting hose, quaint caps plumed, or small round skull-caps, 
these Italians, some fair, with natural flaxen nimbuses, 



